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INTRODUCTION 


Washington Irving’s manuscript of “The 
Wild Huntsman” is the first dramatization in 
English of the great German opera, “Der Frei- 
schiitz.” The manuscript was recently brought 
to this country from England, where it had lain 
in obscurity for more than a hundred years. 

Before Carl Maria von Weber wrote “Der 
Freischtitz,” other operas had been composed 
by some of his compatriots, with Beethoven as 
the transcendent name in a brief list; but for 
choosing a theme so peculiarly national in char- 
acter, and devising for it music entirely dis- 
associated from the compositions of the Italian 
or any other school of composers, Weber has 
rightly been given credit as the author of the 
first wholly German opera — which, after a 
century of life and thousands of performances, 
still maintains its popularity. It was first per- 
formed at Berlin in 1821; at London in 1824; 
at Paris in 1825; and on March 2, 1825, at the 
Park Theatre, New York. In each instance 
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there was a variant arrangement of the music 
and the librettos were not ever the same; yet 
probably no other opera has achieved more 
popularity in its initial performance at the vari- 
ous musical centers of the old and new world. 
In Irving’s version he gives an interpretation 
of the text differing from any that has ever 
been staged. 

Legends having to do with the purchase by 
Satan of a human soul in exchange for some 
extraordinary favor are to be found in the 
literature of many lands and ages. One of 
these, a legend that had a very particular vogue 
in central Europe during the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, relates to magic 
bullets. As to the method of making these bul- 
lets, folk-lore offers various recipes; but the 
surest way seems to have been one that involved 
sacrilege and affiliation with the infernal pow- 
ers. At divine service the aspirant for their 
ownership would secrete, but not swallow, the 
Sacramental Host. Later he would affix it to 
a tree, and then shoot at it. We are told that 
drops of blood would fall on a cloth prepared to 
catch them; then the cloth was burned, and with 
the proper incantations its ashes, mixed with 
lead, would be moulded into magic bullets. 
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Seven in all, so runs the legend, would be the 
fruit of this curious labor; and six of these 
seven bullets were “free,’”— free to reach what- 
ever mark their owner might desire. But the 
seventh had a supra-magic quality, which re- 
mained exclusively in the power of the Devil 
himself, and the destination that he chose for it 
in the majority of the legends was fraught with 
dramatic surprise and grim tragedy. On this 
point it is interesting to consider how drastic- 
ally Satan became the exponent of poetic 
justice. 

The legend of the magic bullets appealed to 
Weber for various reasons. First, it offered 
opportunities for musical themes interwoven 
with folk songs; it went straight into the life 
and the imagination of the people, having as 
its physical setting the homes and fields of the 
peasants and the great forests, which were the 
scenes of their life of hunting, both for liveli- 
hood and for sport; and the scene also of mys- 
terious happenings, the recital of which had 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

In choosing the legend for his opera Weber 
conferred with his friend Friedrich Kind, a 
lawyer who was to some extent a man of letters; 
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and from the pen of this writer came the initial 
libretto. Kind located his story in the domin- 
ions of Duke Ottokar, and chose as its hero a 
huntsman who in the original version is called 
Max, and by Irving renamed Albert. This 
huntsman is a noted marksman and the fiancé 
of Agathe (renamed Bertha by Irving), the 
daughter of Cuno (or Conrad), the Duke’s 
chief forester. According to the custom of the 
country Albert will succeed his future father- 
in-law as chief forester, if he wins in the test of 
marksmanship set by the Duke; otherwise, the 
daughter is given in marriage to his successful 
rival. 

Caspar, another forester, is the villain in the 
story. Having sold himself to the Devil for 
worldly advantage, the time is approaching 
when he must fulfill his part of the contract, 
unless he can redeem his liberty by bringing to 
the Evil Spirit a victim in place of himself. In 
the original version the Devil goes by the name 
of Samiel, while in Irving’s manuscript he is 
called Urian. He is the Wild Huntsman, the 
dire agency through which unerring marks- 
manship can most surely be attained. In the 
form of the legend adapted by Kind the active 
intercession of the Devil assures the successful 
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manufacture of the magic bullets, which in the 
legend first referred to was accomplished 
through the sacrilegious use of the Sacramental 
Host. In both cases there is obvious the inim- 
ical activity towards the Divine Will, the ele- 
ment of diabolical sorcery. 

A third marksman is Kilian, who appears in 
Irving’s version as Andreas. The change in 
name is of course inconsequential; but with 
Irving’s treatment of Andreas we come to his 
most inportant departure from the original — 
his most significant contribution as an adapter 
of the legendary material. In the initial text, 
and indeed in all subsequent versions that I 
have studied, Albert, the hero of the play, after 
having failed in the preliminary contest, and 
fearing not only his failure to become the chief 
forester but even more the possibility of losing 
his prospective bride, succumbs to the villain’s 
importunities and accompanies Caspar into the 
Wolf’s Glen where he hopes to obtain, consci- 
ously through infernal aid, the magic bullets 
which will insure his victory in the final contest 
of marksmanship. Irving, however, changes 
the plot of the story in such a manner as to 
keep Albert’s character free from the taint of 
infernal association. 
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The following is a part of Caspar’s argu- 
ment with the disconsolate Albert who having 
been defeated in the first test of marksmanship, - 
sees all promise of happiness slipping from 
him: — 

Caspar.—‘‘With the balls I proffer thee thy 
fortune is sure. I see thee crowned with tri- 
umph. The lovely Bertha decked in smiles and 
flowers comes blushing to receive thee —the 
nuptial throng conducts thee to the altar. I 
see thy dwelling blessed with love and beauty 
—a little paradise of sweets around thee. .. . 
The happiness, the life of her who loves thee, 
hangs upon the moment. An earthly paradise 
—a certainty of present bliss is offered to thee. 
Seize it and trust not to the uncertain future. 
So thou art happy, think not of the means. 
Good spirit or bad, what is it to thee, so that the 
gift be good? For good is good whether from 
heaven or hell.” 

To which Albert stoutly replies: “No gift is 
good that comes from evil power. Nor can 
that power be good that walks in darkness. I 
wake as from a dream. Now for a moment 
have I been beguiled, and laps’d in thought 
from the strict path of honour. Away! away! 
I spurn thy proffered services. All magic 
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means, if such there be, I scorn. On heaven 
and honest skill I rest my hopes, nor seek by 
juggling arts to cozen fortune. . . . Away 
with anxious doubts and gloomy fears! If 
there are powers of darkness to befriend bad 
men, sure there are spirits of light that guard 
the virtuous. In such I put my trust to bear me 
through my trial.” 

In a few pages of preliminary notes Irving 
writes: “In the present Drama the hero is 
never to raise suspicion to temptation; to spurn 
all base and underhand means of securing suc- 
cess, and by his steadfastness and faith to merit 
and receive the protection of Heaven.” 

“To carry on the supernatural part of the 
story,” Irving continues, “another person is 
made to yield to temptation and to seek the 
assistance of infernal agency. He is repre- 
sented as inflated by the vanity of temporary 
success and the moment of successful tempta- 
tion is when he is in the midst of dissolute rev- 
elry.” So Irving develops the character of 
Andreas along these lines. He begins the play 
with the usual scene where Andreas, through 
the agency of Caspar’s magic bullets, succeeds 
while Albert fails in the preliminary contest. 
He then builds up a scene in which Andreas 
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gets drunk, boasts, and makes free with 
Marian, the daughter of Christopher the inn- 
keeper. The drunken Andreas listens to the 
arguments of Caspar who promises him the 
position of chief forester, and hints that Bertha 
also will become his prize. It is Andreas — not 
Albert — who then accompanies the villain to 
the secluded glen where the Wild Huntsman 
will preside over the making of the magic bul- 
lets which Andreas believes will bring him vic- 
tory in the final contest, to take place next day. 
Caspar fails to secure Albert as the victim who » 
shall be his substitute in the compact with the 
Devil and is obliged to content himself with 
bringing the foolish Andreas into the presence 
of his Satanic Majesty. 

Having preserved the spiritual integrity of 
his hero in Act I by causing him to reject Cas- 
par’s offer, in Act II Irving foregoes some dra- 
matic and melodramatic material. ‘The substi- 
tution of the peasant, a secondary character, 
somewhat lessens the dramatic content, while of 
course the phantasms of the hero’s mother and 
his bride are no longer in place and must be 
omitted from Irving’s picture of the dread scene 
of incantation. This scene in the second act is 
awe-inspiring.— A gruesome glen — blasted 
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trees — craggy mountains surrounding it —a 
steep and dangerous path on one side — weird 
moonlight that succumbs later to the thunder- 
clouds—a circle of charred stones in the 
centre of which, with perhaps a skull as a 
receptacle, Caspar begins to mould the fateful 
bullets. In the course of their preparation 
Satan appears, preceded by the wailing of 
invisible spirits, and followed by all manner of 
dire and terrible events. The moulding of the 
bullets is accompanied by ever wilder phenom- 
ena, the climax being reached as trees fall. and 
rocks split open when the completion of the 
seventh bullet brings about a veritable convul- 
sion of Nature. In a “Private note’ Irving 
makes salient suggestions as to how these 
infernal effects may be accomplished. 

The third act begins with the discussion 
between two huntsmen as to the approaching 
trial of marksmanship. Albert enters in cheer- 
ful humor, for the evil spell that was over him 
the preceding day when he had shot so amiss 
seems now to have been broken. His rifle is 
“once more true to its master.” This recur- 
rence of skill is in consonance with Irving’s 
change in the original plot and may be re- 
garded as an evidence that the forces of Good 
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are now enlisted on the side of the hero, who 
refused to accept the aid of the Evil One. But 
when Albert goes to the cottage of his beloved 
he finds her in a state of unhappy premonition, 
and later, in the scene between Bertha and 
Nina, her confidant, they are horror-stricken 
to find that instead of a wedding wreath they 
have received a funeral wreath. Nina there- 
upon takes some white roses and makes a bridal 
wreath of them,— these flowers having been 
blessed by the good Hermit, who is symbolic of 
Divine intercession. We are thus prepared 
anew for a dramatic scene where, much as in 
epic poetry, supernatural agencies are to share 
in deciding the destiny of the hero. 

The villain Caspar realizes that “the spell of 
Urian is over and something holy blesses Al- 
bert’s aim.” But he reasons that he has one 
resort left—the fatal seventh bullet; and he 
determines that in case Albert triumphs, this 
bullet shall find its mark in the heart of Bertha, 
his bride. But when his dupe Andreas fires the 
last bullet, although it strikes Bertha, the 
blessed wreath resists the impact, and changing 
its course the bullet finds lodgment in Caspar’s 
breast. ; 

The exact date on which Irving began his 
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manuscript of “The Wild Huntsman” seems to 
have been the 30th of May, 1823. This was 
during his tour through Silesia and Bohemia 
on which, some ten days earlier, he had set out 
with his friend Cockburn of the Artillery, in 
the carriage of his other friend, Colonel Livius. 
The two travellers arrived at Prague on the 
20th of May, and shortly after their arrival 
Cockburn came down with what was thought 
to be scarlet fever. Unwilling to leave his sick 
friend, Irving remained at Prague for almost 
a month, during which period he worked on the 
manuscript of “The Wild Hutsman.” In the 
summer months he seems to have suspended 
work and it was not until the autumn of 1824 
that he made his final corrections. He was 
then in Paris, where his Dresden friend Colonel 
Livius had also arrived. On September 17 
Irving records that he “stopped at Livius’s, and 
talked about “The Freyschutz’” (“The Wild 
Huntsman”). On October 7 and 8 he worked 
with Livius over the first act; and on October 
11 he corrected the manuscript. The various 
facsimiles inserted in the text show with what 
painstaking care he made his revisions. A 
diary entry of October 6 shows that Livius was 
to write the introduction to the piece. What 
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happened to Livius’s manuscript, if it was ever 
written, is not known. 

About that time there was given at the The- 
atre Royal, Covent Garden, the first perform- 
ance of “Charles II, or the Merry Monarch,” 
an English adaptation of a French play — the 
joint work of Washington Irving and John 
Howard Payne. The part of King Charles was 
taken by Charles Kemble, and the play met 
“with unprecedented applause from all parts 
of the theatre.” I have before me one of these 
play bills, that of October 7, 1824, with “The 
School for Scandal” as the piece preceding the 
briefer comedy of “Charles II.” The names of 
Irving and Payne do not appear, because when 
Irving agreed to collaborate with Payne in this 
work he stipulated that his name should not be 
used; and although many years later Payne 
made a guarded but appreciative reference to 
Irving’s collaboration, the full extent of his 
writings for the stage is a question that offers 
difficulties to the student. 

In any event, the present play remained un- 
published until now; and the members of The 
Bibliophile Society are to have the first printed 
edition of a work that shows Irving’s con- 
structive imagination as a writer of drama. As 
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CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


IN THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE 


Albert, a young huntsman, in love with Bertha 
Andreas, a foolish, boasting peasant 

Conrad, Head-Ranger to the Duke 
Christopher, an inn-keeper 

Marian, Christopher’s daughter 

Caspar, who has bargained with Satan 

Bertha, Conrad’s daughter, in love with Albert 
Nina, Bertha’s sprightly confidante 

Urian, The Wild Huntsman (Satan) 

The Hermit 

The Duke 

Various Hunters and Peasants 


The action takes place in Bohemia, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century 


ACT I, SCENE I 


ENTER HUNTERS, ETC. 
[Scene shows a forest glade, with an inn] 
: All 
Huzza, huzza! It’s done! Andreas forever! 
Huzza for the King of Sharpshooters! 
Albert 
Confusion! Vanquished again; and by that 
braggart Andreas! — (Strikes lus forehead. 
Andreas comes forward with a swaggering air, 
followed by the crowd). 
CHORUS — VICTORIA, ETC. 
Albert 
Am I then blind? Or has this arm lost all its 
steadiness? Sure —sure I never took a better 
aim —and yet continually to miss— (Rises 
and crosses the stage). 
PROCESSION AND MARCH 
SONG 
Andreas 
Look at me and know your King, Sir, 
I’m the lad a bird to wing, Sir. 
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Doff your hat, man, ’tis the law — 
Tell me, will you? ha-ha-ha! 


Star on breast and plume in bonnet, 
I’m the lad that shot and won it. 
Doff your hat then; ’tis the law — 
What, have you won? ha-ha-ha! 


Mighty Sir, excuse our joking, 
Ne’er to hit is quite provoking. 

You, who hit whate’er you saw, 
Quite chapfallen — ha-ha-ha! 


OR THIS 


Mighty Sir, excuse our grinning; 
You’re the lad were sure of winning. 
Never missed whate’er you saw! 
Never? tell me — ha-ha-ha! 


Albert 
(Springing up and seizing 
Andreas by the _ collar) 
This is not to be endured. Do you dare then 
to insult me, Sirrah? 


Andreas 
’S-blood, man, stand off! Can’t ye take a 
joke and behanged to ye? (Scuffle and tumult 
of the hunters, peasants, etc.). 
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Christopher 
(Scrambling out of the affray) 
To it boys — to it boys! — support the King, 
support the King of Sharpshooters! 


ENTER CONRAD AND HUNTERS 
Conrad 

Hey! What’s all this? What! thirty upon 
one? For shame! for shame! Ah, you’re 
here, Master Andreas, are you? Ah then it’s 
no wonder. Wherever you are there’s sure to 
be uproar and mischief. But Albert too! What | 
does this mean? 

Christopher 

N othing but sport, Sir — nothing but sport. 
All in good humour. ‘The lads have been 
shooting at the target —for the yearly prize. 
Andreas has won, so we are greeting him as 
King for the year, according to custom; and as 
Albert has missed every turn, why, according 
to custom we were joking him a little, you 
know; but all in good humour —all in good 


humour. 
Andreas 


Yes, but some people can’t take a joke; that’s 
all. Some people can’t bear being cut out; 
that’s all. Plague on’t, where’s the use of get- 
ting into a passion? I don’t get into a passion. 
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Christopher 
Not when you win — that’s pretty clear. 
Andreas 
And then if one is a better marksman, 
where’s the use of quarreling with him about 
it? I can’t help it if I am a better shot; that’s 
all; consequentially— 
Conrad 
What do I hear? Who has missed every 
shot? Not Albert, surely. What! and sur- 
passed by Andreas! It cannot be. 


Andreas 
Maybe not — maybe not — maybe one can- 
not shoot at all. Maybe one cannot hit a mark 
— ask him yourself; that’s all— ask him your- 
self; but don’t joke, or you'll put the gentleman 
in a passion; that’s all. 
Conrad 
Why Albert, is this true? 


Albert 
It is indeed too true. I have been continu- 
ally unsuccessful. 


Caspar 
(Aside) 
Urian has kept his word! The magic spell 
acts bravely. 
[ 28 ] 


Conrad 
Can it be possible? What! you, the surest 
marksman of the forest then to fail! But now 
I bethink me — you have not sent a single head 
of game to the Forest House for many days 
What means this sudden change? 


Albert 
Indeed I know not; it seems as if all skill had 
left me. I feel cast down, disheartened. 


Christopher 
Ods-blood! Master Albert the case is plain 
—thou’rt spell-bound. Some one has been 
practicing witchcraft on thee. Thou’rt spell- 
bound, as sure as thou’rt alive. 


Conrad 
A truce, good Christopher, to all such non- 


sense! 
Christopher 


Nonsense? Nay, nay, Master Grand For- 
ester, there’s more truth in these matters than 
you think for. My good old grandmother who 
lived all her life in these forests, has told me 
many a story about the spells that used to be 
laid upon hunters to make them miss their aim. 
And then who has not heard of the Wild 
Huntsman! 


20.1 


_ Several Peasants 
Ah, the Wild Huntsman! What of him? 


Christopher 
Hush! whisht!— Be quiet, can’t ye! Is this 
a time and place to be gabbling so loud about 
him? Who knows but he is at your elbow this 


very moment. 
A Hunter 


But what of him, good Christopher? I know 
you have a thousand stories to tell about him. 


Christopher 

But I’m in no story telling mood, look ye— 
or I might tell you how I have heard him 
scouring through the woods like a storm at 
midnight; and clattering along in the air, with 
whoop and hound and horse. Well — well— 
be he what he may — goblin or wizard — they 
say he casts spells upon all that displease him, 
and gives magic balls to his favorites. 


A Hunter 
Magic balls! What are they? 


Christopher 
Why — balls that never miss the mark, be it 
ever so far off. But then they say he always 
gives one ball that flies where he pleases, and 
does mischief. 
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Caspar 
~ Old wives’ gossip! The slanders of bad 
marksmen, with which they seek to deny the 
skill of their betters. A quick eye and a steady 
aim —that’s your only witchcraft. 


Conrad 

Enough of all this prattle! But hearken, my 
good Albert —this sudden loss of skill dis- 
tresses me. Recollect, tomorrow you shoot 
before the Duke for the place of Ranger of the 
Forest. I have staked my judgment on your 
success. Nay more, in my confidence in your 
skill I have consented that your marriage with 
my daughter should immediately follow. Have 
a care then, Albert. Remember that I hold a 
place which from earliest days has been hered- 
itary in my family. I never can give my 
daughter’s hand to any but the man who is to 
follow me in office. Tomorrow will determine 
whether or not you are that man. Should you 
fail tomorrow — think it not hard — but it is 
impossible the marriage should take place. 


Albert 
Tomorrow! Tomorrow! Is then my future, 
my love, my happiness, all cast upon one chance 
—and I so luckless! 


Pst.) 


Conrad 

I feel for you, my son. Would I had not been 
so confident. Would that we could put the trial 
off until this singular spell of ill fortune were 
past. But the Duke is punctilious and would 
think we trifled with him. (Encouraging with 
cheery manner) — Rouse thee then, Albert; 
shake off this heartless desponding mood, 
which is the whole cause of thy ill luck; rouse 
thee and be thyself, and the event is certain! 
And now, brother Huntsmen, remember — the 
place of rendezvous for tomorrow’s hunt is in 
the meadow by the mill. His Grace will be 
there by sunrise — we'll show him sport, Ill 
warrant; and make the forest echo with the 
music of our horns. 


CHORUS’ 


Conrad | 
Now let’s away! Albert, we'll go together. 
Come, be of good heart, man — courage and 
success go hand in hand. (E«eunt Conrad and 
Albert). 
1 Beginning : 
The noble deer as he roveth, 
The eagle bold as he moveth | 


Our rifles shall give us for prey — 
(Translated by Natalia McFarren) 
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A Peasant 
A worthy gentleman as ever breathed is our 
Grand Forester. 
Christopher 
Why, yes —a worthy kind of dry virtuous 
man; but I don’t altogether relish your men of 
dry virtue—they’re bad customers to us pub- 
licans. Give me a moist spongy old age that 
soaks up good liquor by the NAT gabe S 
the kind of virtue to thrive by. 


Marian 
Oh Father, but then the Grand Forester’s 
daughter, Miss Bertha — what an angel she 
is —so kind and affable — and so fond of Mr. 
Albert too! 
Caspar 
Aye, there’s more of that witchcraft that 
your father prated about. For sure the girl’s 
bewitched to dote on such a spark as Albert — 
a smooth-tongued Sir that takes the lead of all 
the stout lads of the forest, and yet when it 
comes to the test cannot hit a target. 


A Hunter 
Come, come, Master Caspar, there’s not a 
wittier fellow in all Bohemia. He is a favorite 
with us all—and till lately he was the very 


Peat 


best of marksmen. Why he has failed, heaven 
only knows. 
Caspar 
(Aside) 
I might give a reason for that too perhaps. 


A Peasant Girl 
But we all know why Caspar is no friend of 


Albert. 
Marian 


Oh yes, ’twas because Bertha rejected you 
for Albert, Mr. Caspar! We’ve noticed that 
you've borne him a grudge ever since. 


Caspar 
Pish! out on your nonsense! (Aside, with 
bitterness) — Must I be constantly stung thus 
with sneers, twitted with women’s taunts? 
Sure, of all nettles, thorns and thistles there is 
no curse on earth so teasing to the soul as 
woman’s tongue! (Exit into the Inn). 


Andreas 
(Comes bustling forward) 

Come, no more of this snapping and wrang- 
ling. What the deuce! — am I to have nothing 
but brawling on the day of my coming to the 
Crown? Come lads and lasses — I’m king of 
the year and egad, will have a merry reign of 
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it; so strike up music, every man to his partner, 
and hey for a dance to round all off cheerily. 
DANCE, ETC. 
EXEUNT.— ENTER CASPAR FROM THE INN 
Caspar 

Are they then gone? So— my spirit is free 
again. Curse on their piping and their danc- 
ing, their shallow, broad-mouthed merriment! 
Ever more music — ever more frolick —as if 
’twere done to mad me. And I must go about 
with civil look, but fretting festering heart — 
a cursed being in a happy world —a lost one — 
a hopeless crawler upon earth. No matter,— 
still I am on earth. Still, still I breathe this 
cooling air of heaven. Better be here, however 
bad, than elsewhere. But how to keep here — 
that’s the question. This very night my term 
of compact ends, and ere tomorrow’s sun this 
unknown being claims me for his own, unless I 
sooth him with another votary. Strange magic 
bond in which I have involved myself! Little 
did that dotard think when prating about magic 
spells, how near he touched upon the truth. 
The Wild Huntsman! Inexplicable being! Still 
he has kept his word, and Albert, spell-bound 
by his arts, is driven to despair. Thus far my 
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project thrives. Yes, yes, Albert is in the very 
state of mind that suits my purpose. Now to 
work on him, to tempt him to the scene of in- 
cantation and throw him into the Wild Hunts- 
man’s power! But should he shun the snare! 
Then some other victim must be had — no time 
is to be lost. Why, a little wine and flattery 
will make an easy dupe of that poor [peasant, 
Andreas. | 


ACT I, SCENE II 


(A room in the village Inn—a round table 
and chairs. Andreas speaking from without) 


Andreas 
Come; come along my boys; I tell you it’s not 
too late. Ods-blood! a’nt I King of the Sharp- 
shooters — and Ranger of the forest that is to 
be? (Banging at the door — pounding it open 
and swaggering into the room) — Who dares 
to set up doors to keep out jolly fellows? ’S- 
blood! when I’m Upper Forester, as I mean to 
be in the fullness of time, we'll have no doors 
in the forest. 
First Hunter 
Enough, good Andreas! Come, it’s getting 
late. Old Christopher will give us no more 
wine —and we must be home. 


Andreas 
Enough! ’S-blood, man! it’s never enough 
while there’s penny in pouch and bottle in 
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cellar. ’S-blood, a’nt I King of Sharpshoot- 
ers? Mustn’t I drink my rounds and bring all 
the Inns in my dominion into proper order? 
Damme, Sir, I mean to rule by drinking, and 
my court shall be composed of none but jolly 
red noses. Halloa! house! house! bottles! 
bottles! Full bottles, and behanged to ye! 


Second Hunter 
Well, well— one bottle more, Master An- 
dreas; but it must be only one bottle. Recollect 
how far we have to go. 


Andreas 
To go? Who talks of going? Damme, if 
any man shall go in my dominions! Every man 
shall be carried. House! house! bottles! bottles; 
I say! 
ENTER MARIAN 
Marian 
What did you please to want, gentlemen? 


Andreas 
Want — gentlemen? No, my dear, we don’t 
want gentlemen, but we have no objection to 
ladies. So come, my pretty Marian, let’s have 
a taste of your quality. (Kisses her). Ods- 
blood! she smacks like her father’s own wine. 
Aye, and bounces too like a bottle of beer. 
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Egad, I must have another taste! (She strug- 
gles). | | 
Marian 
Let me alone —let me alone, I say— you 
wild man of the woods! 


ENTER CHRISTOPHER, MARIAN’S FATHER 


Christopher 
Hoity toity! What’s all this? Who’s mak- 
ing such a riot in the house? 


Andreas 
Who? Why, the King of Sharpshooters, 
damme — going his rounds to taste all the old 
wine and young lips in the forest. 


Christopher 
What! is it you, Master Andreas? 


Andreas 
Me? —no, it’s not me — for they say I’m 
not myself today; but if I’m a man beside my- 
self, why, damme, I must have double the 
quantity of wine. So bottles, bottles, old boy! 


Christopher 
Long life to you, Master Andreas — you 
shall have wine as long as there is a bottle in 
my cellar— (aside) —and a dollar in your 
pocket. 


Ego ak 


Andreas 3 
And harkee, old slabber-chops— none of 
your damned thin cold Bohemian swampy stuff 
that lays a man’s heart under water; but the 
juice of real old fiery Hungarian grape — that 
kindles one up like touchwood. 


Christopher 
You shall have it — you shall have it, Master 
Andreas. I know how to treat a good cus- 
tomer. Here, Marian (gives her a key) — 
from the south side of the cellar. (Exit Ma- 
rian). Ah, Master Andreas, good luck to you 
— it did my heart good to see you carry off the 
prize today. I like to see jolly fellows succeed 
— it all comes of good drinking — there’s no- 
thing clears one’s sight like old wine. 
First Hunter 
Fgad, I never heard that before! 
Christopher | 
It makes one see double at least; and that 
comes to the same thing, I take it. 
Andreas 
’S-blood! old Kit’s right—and that’s an- 
other good reason for drinking hard tonight — 
that I may see better tomorrow. (Enter Ma- 
rian with wine and glasses). So come, bump- 
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ers, bumpers! (Filling the glasses) —and 
here, old Kit, you shall be my taster, to show 
that there’s no poison. 


Christopher 
(Taking the glass) 
Ah, bless your jolly heart! Well, here’s suc- 
cess to you tomorrow! 


Hunters 
(Taking their glasses) 
Aye— success to Andreas! 


Andreas 
Thank you, my boys. ’S-blood! if I become 
Ranger we'll have rare times on’t. There'll be 
a wet spell set in, Pll warrant you. 


Christopher 
Well, I always wish success to good custom- 
ers and jolly drinkers. I’ve no idea of these 
steady fellows, as they call men like Albert. 
Their virtue is a pitiful dry quality and no 
friend to us publicans. 


Andreas 
When I come to be Upper Forester, look you 
—as I mean to be, now I’ve got my hand in — 
we'll have no virtuous men in these parts — 
damme — none but jolly companions and hard 
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drinkers. Come boys—a song! a song in 
praise of jolly old wine. 


GLEE 


(Caspar enters during the chorus 
and stands to one side observing 
them with malignant satisfaction ) 


Caspar 
Aye, here’s my man! Just the proper vein, 
too —flush’d to the eyes with wine and vanity. 
Good evening, comrades. I hope there’s no 
intrusion. You’ve drawn me hither by your 
merriment, for, faith, you make the old forest 
ring again! 
Andreas 
Ah Caspar !— my cock of the woods. What! 
at your old tricks — owling in the dark? Come, 
sit down here, man. *S-blood! you shall drink, 
sup and let free, and for once be merry in honor 
of the King of Sharpshooters! 


Caspar 
With all my heart, boy! Think you I’ve no 
soul in me, because I will not lend my company 
to all the riff-raff of the forest? No; give me but 
companions like yourself — free-hearted blades 
and lads of pith and mettle, and by the lord, 
I'll drink with them till cock-crowing. 
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Andreas 
Say you so? why, then you’re my right-hand 
man. Here’s Karl and little Hans Handaside 
are talking of deserting me—let ’em go, if 
they will. You and [ll two-by-two it together, 
and ’s-blood! we’ll have a night of it! 


Caspar 
Agreed — and to begin I'll give you a toast. 
(Fills). Here’s Success to merry souls and 
sharpshooters! (They all drink). | 


Andreas 
Meaning me, no doubt. Thank ye, thank ye. 
’S-blood! hand over another bottle. (Exit 
Christopher). This is amazing dry wine; 
there’s no keeping our lips moist with it. 


A Hunter 
And now, comrades, before we go, let us 
have a parting song. Come —that song you 
sung last night as we came thro the forest. I 
dare say Caspar has never heard it. 


Andreas 
What! my “Three joys of life?” You shall 
have it. Look you, Master Caspar, I’m called 
a re-raw kind of a fellow— but I have my 
creed, as this song will show you. 


Pas 


Caspar 
I don’t doubt it; and I like a random fellow 
that is irregular according to method. Socome 
— your “Three joys of life.” 


SONG BY ANDREAS 
(After first couplet they all applaud) 


Caspar 
Aye, aye —all the ills of life vanish before 
the jolly god. So come, I’ll give you another 
toast. (Fills round). Here’s to the heart that 
fills as the bottle empties. (They drink). 


Andreas 
Meaning me, no doubt — thank ye, thank ye, 
Caspar. ’S-blood! who’d have thought you had 
been a lad of this mettle! 


Caspar 
And now, my boy, at it again — I'll wager I 
guess your second joy—or you're not the 
cheery fellow I take ye for. (Andreas sings 
second verse). 


Caspar 
I was sure that would be it. Aye, there’s 
nothing after all like the dear creatures. Life’s 
naught without ’°em. Come, I’ll give you an- 
other toast: May the girl of your heart be as 
true as your rifle. (They drink). 
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ENTER MARIAN WITH ANOTHER BOTTLE 
Andreas | 
Thank ye, thank ye, Master Caspar. Here’s 
to the lasses — and, egad, here’s pretty Marian 
just in time to share the toast. (Kisses her. 
She resists). Old Kit, this daughter of yours 
is devilish hard on the trigger and kicks like an 


old musket. ; 
Christopher 


A young thing—a young thing — she'll 
know better by-and-by. Go to, girl —there’s 
no harm now and then in a civil kiss. (Aside) 
— from a good customer. (Exit Marian). 


Caspar 
Now, comrade, your third joy. (Andreas 
sings). 


Caspar 
A good finale too — women, wine and play. 
Give me your hand, comrade. Faith, you are 
not merely the King of Sharpshooters, but the 
King of good fellows into the bargain. 


Christopher 
That’s what he is—as my cellar can bear 
witness. And so, gentlemen, with your leave 
I'll suggest to you one toast before you break 
up — May every Sharpshooter be able to pay 
his shot. 
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Andreas 
Out upon him! out upon him! A publican’s 
toast —a publican’s toast! (They drive him 
out im sport). 
First Hunter 
Well, comrade, it’s getting late. ’Tis near 
eleven; we must be off. (They rise). 


Caspar 


What! you will not leave us, lads? 


Second Hunter 
We must; we have to be at the age 
Lodge early in the morning. The Duke will be 
on the ground soon after sunrise. 


Caspar 
Well, ere you go, one round to the success of 
our friend here—and may tomorrow’s trial 
make him Ranger of the forest. 


Hunters 
With all our hearts. Success attend you, 
Andreas! 
Caspar 
Oh never doubt —the place 1 is his for certain. 
(Exeunt hunters). 
Andreas 


(Half drunk ) 
I’m not quite sure of that, comrade. Between 
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ourselves, the more I drink, it seems the more 
I doubt. This wine has potent reason in it. I 
begin to see clearly (blinking a little), that fel- 


low Albert ’s a devil of a marksman. 


Caspar 
And so are you. 
Faas Andreas : 
That’s admitted, friend; there’s no disputing 
that — I’m King of the Sharpshooters — that’s 
enough. , 
Caspar 
And Albert, if you recollect, did not get a 
single star today. 


Andreas 
That’s true again; and no less strange than 
true, considering what a shot he is. 


Caspar 
I hear he has been unsuccessful for this week 
past; depend on it, he’s out of luck — he’ll miss 


tomorrow. 
Andreas 


Maybe so— maybe so; but I doubt it. [’m 
an unlucky dog and never won any prize in my 
life before today. But what care I if he does 
get the place of Ranger — that for the place! 
(Snaps his fingers). Damme, I’ve got credit 
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yet at some of the Inns, and when that’s run 
out, why I’ll off to the wars. There’s rare liv- 
ing, I’m told, in camp. 


Caspar 

Aye, rare living indeed—to lie on the 
ground, drink sour wine and be obliged to fall 
into the ranks instead of roving about like a 
deer of the forest. Why, the place of Ranger 
would be the making of you — you might then 
be your own master — live like a prince— 
drink your six bottles a day, man! 


Andreas 
’S-blood! that’s true — there’s sound reason 
in that — six bottles a day! 


Caspar 
Aye, and you might have “the laughing girl 
with roguish eye” that you were singing about 
just now. 
Andreas 
Fire and perils! — but I’d take up my quar- 
ters in old Kit’s castle here — I'd marry Marian 
and take all the bottles in the cellar into keep- 
ing! 
Caspar 
Aye, or what say you to Bertha, for instance 
—1s not she a choice girl? 
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| Andreas 
Softly, comrade; tender on that point, if you 
please. You know I had a sneaking kindness 
for the girl, but this Albert cut us all out. No 
matter, that’s an old affair —I’ve poured so 
many bottles on it that it’s quite drowned, and 
you must not fish it up again. 


Caspar 
(Increasing in earnestness) 

And do you know so little of the sex? Or do 
you think so meanly of yourself? Faith, man, 
the girl’s within your reach —'tis your own 
fault if you don’t make her yours. What made 
her give the preference to Albert? A woman’s 
vanity! He was the talk and boast of all the 
forest —the first of marksmen. Well, he has 
lost his skill. You’ve carried off the palm and 
been the hero of the triumph. Shoot but to- 
morrow as you have today and you are Ranger 
of the forest. 

Andreas 

‘Well, and what then? 


Caspar 
What then? Why, change of fortunes 
changes minds. You’ve plucked the feather 
out of Albert’s cap that made him everything 
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in Bertha’s eyes. Think you when she beholds 
you Ranger of the forest —prais’d by the 
hunters, courted by the women— (Andreas 
chuckles). ‘Turn’round man, let me look at ye. 
Faith, the very fellow to please a woman’s 
fancy. Zounds! the case is clear — Albert will 
stand no chance against you. 


Andreas 
Well, supposing all this true — which I dare 
say it is —do you not recollect that Bertha is 
engaged — positively engaged, man? 


Caspar 

And did ye not hear what Conrad said to 
Albert this evening, man? If he fails in the 
trial the engagement is at an end, for she can 
marry none but one who can succeed him in his 
hereditary office of Grand Forester. And will 
you not be the very man when you are Ranger 
and first marksman? And will she not gladly 
make a merit of obedience and take the man her 
father chooses for her? ‘To be sure she will. 


| Andreas 
(A little muzzy, but showing interest) 
Faith, the case grows clearer and clearer; 
but — there is only one little difficulty remains. 
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Caspar 
None that J know of. 


Andreas 
I have not got the place of Ranger, you 
know. 
Caspar 


Oh, for the place, we can make sure of that! 


Andreas 
Make sure of it? How? (4 slight flash of 
lightning 1s seen thro the window). 


Caspar 
Why, look ye, Andreas! A lad of spirit and 
mettle like yourself need never despair. It is 
because men flinch at difficulties that they fail. 
(Distant thunder is heard). Some are impelled 
in their course by virtue (sarcastically )— some 
by fear.— 
| Andreas 
’S-blood, man! no one can accuse me of too 
much virtue; and as for fear, the Devil himself 
can’t frighten me— (A tremendous clap of 
thunder 1s heard—a flash of lghtning — 
Urian glares in at the window and passes by). 
Zounds! What was that? I tho’t something 
passed the window. 


EASt 


Caspar 
I suppose the Devil heard you and had a 
mind to try your mettle; but I see, comrade, 
you were a little frightened. 


Andreas 
(Swag gering) 
Frightened? What—TI? Not I, I promise 
you. ’S-blood! I frightened? ’S-blood! a’nt 
I called Dare-devil Andreas all thro the forest? 


- Caspar 
Well then, what say you to another glass? 
(Fills). Come, here’s to the Wild Huntsman 
—eh? (Lightning). 


Andreas 
With all my heart. Damme, I had always a 
kind of good feeling for that will o’ the wisp 
fellow, and should like to join one of his hunt- 
ing parties in the clouds. 


Caspar 
Faith, you’re the lad I took you for! (Taps 
him on the shoulder). You shall have the place 
and the girl and the six bottles into the bar- 
gain, for you deserve them. You shall have 
them-—-I promise you, and that’s enough. 
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Andreas 
*S-blood, you’re one of the most promising 
fellows I ever met with; but how will you keep 
your promise? 


Caspar 
Nothing more simple—now I see you’ve 
courage. Thus: you shall shoot tomorrow with 
magic balls; and then, you know, you cannot 


miss the mark. 
. Andreas 


Magic balls? Aye, aye —but where to get 


them? 
Caspar 


I can provide you,— (Whispering ). 
Andreas 
(Growing grave and surprised) 


You, Caspar? 
Caspar 


Aye, lad — this night —this very night. It 
happens luckily this night the moon’s eclipsed 
— that is the only time to cast such balls. At 
midnight — at the very time when night and 
morning separate. I know all the spells —an 
ancient hunter taught me them. How lucky 
that the moon should be eclipsed tonight! I see 
you're born under a happy star. Come, drink, 
boy; you shall one day be Grand Forester. 
(Lightning). 

Liss oe 


Andreas 
’S-blood! how the lightning sizzes! 


| Caspar 
Never mind —’twill serve to light us at our 
work. At twelve we cast the balls — you must 
assist me. At twelve precisely, meet me in the 
Wolf’s Glen. (Tremendous thunder). 


Andreas 
In the Wolf’s Glen! (Starting) — Why, 
that’s the very place where the Wild Huntsman 
prowls. Aye, and they say a whole legion of 
hobgoblins haunt that glen. 


Caspar 
Whether Saints or Goblins what is’t to us? 
Are you not called Dare-devil Andreas thro the 
forest? (Sarcastically). 


Andreas 
True, true, but can’t we go together? — (4 
little anxious). i 
Caspar | 
No—I must first prepare alone what’s 
necessary for the purpose. 


Andreas 
Well then, at twelve I’ll meet you. (Light- 
ning). 
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Caspar 
And be silent; a single word would mar our 
hopes. 
Andreas 
Depend upon me. 


Caspar 
(Going ) 
Till twelve— farewell. (Exit Caspar— 
Tremendous thunder). 


Andreas 
’S-blood! this strange talk of Caspar has 
somewhat sobered me. I don’t half like this 
business of the Wolf’s Glen. Not that I’m 


- afraid, damme! Dare-devil Andreas afraid — 


that would be a good joke! But I don’t like 
this cooking in the night air, and I’ve not been 
long enough in the conjuring line to feel easy 
in it. Egad, I’ll e’en have another pull at the 
bottle. (Fills). IfIam to bea conjurer, dam- 
me, it shall be a bottle conjurer. 


ENTER CHRISTOPHER IN NIGHTGOWN 
AND SLIPPERS 


Christopher 
What! still at it, Master Andreas? Shall I 
bring you another bottle? — 


oe i 


Andreas 

No, good Christopher. It’s time for sober 
people like me to go home to bed. (Looking 
out of the window)—Zounds! what a storm is 
gathering! Harken, good Christopher, no 
more wine, but a cloak, good Christopher — a 
good mantle to keep out the rain. Your wine 
is dry wine, good Christopher, and I wish to 
keep it dry; so give me a mantle, good Chris- 
topher, to keep out the rain. I’ve no idea of 
making a flask of wine and water of myself. 
A dry body and a wet soul — that’s my motto; 
so give me a mantle, honest Chistopher. ’I'were 
a pity good liquor should be spoiled. (During 
this muzzy speech Christopher goes and returns 


with mantle). 
Christopher 


Here’s one for you, Master Andreas; and a 
weatherproof one it is, P’Il warrant you — but 
don’t fail to bring it back in the morning. 


Andreas 
Never fear, never fear. And now go to bed, 
old man — go to bed —I hold it a shame that 
old men should keep such late hours — but 
what can be expected from a man that passes 
his whole life ina tavern? (Exit). 
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Christopher 
(Looking after him) 

There he goes —one of the most rattling 
roaring, rantum-scantum fellows in the whole 
forest. One of your good-for-nothing chaps 
that’s nobody’s enemy but his own. He’s a 
good drinker and that covers a multitude of 
sins. I love such fellows,—I joy inthem. May 
I never want such a friend, nor a bottle to sell 
him. But Marian! Marian! (Enter Marian). 
Come —hustle, hustle, girl— clear away the 
things and make all fast; it’s time we were in 
bed. But harken, child, what a bother didst 
thou make this evening about nothing? 


Marian 
Indeed, father, I can’t abide that Andreas! 
He’s always pulling one about. 


Christopher 

Pooh-pooh, child! he means no harm. Mere 
bar-room romping. I’d have thee take care of 
thyself, child, but be reasonably honest; there 
is virtue of all kinds — and suited to all condi- 
tions. Some stands all on end like a porcupine 
and stings on every touch. That wont do for 
us. Virtuous—but be thou as reasonably 
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virtuous as befits the daughter of a publican 
and I’m content. 
Marian 
(Goes to the window and shuts it) 

Dear me, how the wind begins to howl about 
the house! And there’s such a whistling about 
the old forest trees. Father, they say the Wild 
Huntsman has been seen lately. 


Christopher 
Hush, hush, child! You must not talk on 
such subjects at night. We are too near the 
Wolf’s Glen to meddle with its concerns. I 
dare say the Wild Huntsman is a very worthy 
kind of gentleman, if he does ride at nights. 


Marian 
And, father — they say he is the Devil him- 


self. 
Christopher 


Pooh-pooh, child!—no such thing; and if he 
was, what’s that to us? We publicans must 
learn to be civil to all kinds of people; and to 
give the Devil his due. 

Marian 
Will you help me out with the table, father? 
Christopher 
Stop — first let me count the bottles and keep 


fess 


good tally. One—two—three—four—five—six 
—so— (Goes to the slate) —Let me see, it 
has been rather a mellow night — Andreas is 
sometimes troubled with second sight in his 
cups. I’ve no doubt he saw double tonight, and 
if so, why, he enjoyed double the quantity of 
wine. So mark up twelve bottles. And now, 
my girl, let’s say prayers and to bed. 


(Exeunt) 
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ACT I, SCENE III 


ENTER ALBERT 


Albert 

The hand of fate is sure against me. I am 
almost ready to turn driveller and believe in 
spells and witchcraft. What! I who scarcely 
knew what ’twas to fail— whose skill was 
proverbial among the greybeards of the forest 
—now to be surpassed, defeated — to lose all 
skill— now when everything is at stake,— 
fame, fortune, Bertha— Oh! tomorrow, tomor- 
row! 

RECITATIVE AND ARIA*™ 
(At the end throws himself on the bench at the 
door of the cottage and hides his face in his 
hands. Enter Caspar. Stands for some time 
unobserved by Albert, contemplating him with 
an air of malicious satisfaction) 


1 Beginning: 
“Through the forests, through the meadows, joy was wont 
with me to stay; 
Ev’ry bird that roam’d in azure was my rifle’s easy prey.” 
(Translated by Natalia McFarren) 
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Caspar 
What, comrade!— lost in thought? 


Albert 


ert (Starting up) 


Caspar 

What! has a little turn of ill luck sunk so 
deeply in your heart? Pshaw! Give not way 
to melancholy, man! But how in the name of 
wonder happens it, that you, the keenest marks- 
man of the forest, should suffer such a paltry 
shot as Andreas to surpass you? Nay, that for 
seven days, you should not once have hit your 
mark. Sure there must be some strange mys- 
terious cause! Have you an enemy? 


Albert 
None that I know of. Why do you ask the 
question? 
Caspar 
Look you, comrade — you heard what that 
old babbler Christopher suggested. The old 
man thought some one had practiced spells on 
you. Our warden is incredulous — but trust 
me, Albert, I have known such things. 


Albert 
Absurd! I never will believe such power 
Pad 


exists —'tis contrary to common sense and 
reason. 
Caspar 

Contrary to reason! Aye, ever since the 
world began that is the cry of all your would-be 
Wise men. Contrary to reason! And what, 
forsooth, is reason? What but a feeble taper 
that just illumes a little space about you, while 
all beyond is a wide waste of darkness. You 
think that little space the world of knowledge, 
but the first whiff of doubt puts out your light, 
and down goes worldly-wise man. Harkee, 
comrade! (Comes up to him) —I am a soli- 
tary man—a little strange perhaps — and 
wayward in my humours. My pleasure is to 
walk these wilds alone — to lurk in shades and 
glens and the deep woods’ dark bosom, where 
the loud babbling hound or saucy horn ne’er 
break the charm of silence. ’Tis in these sacred 
haunts shy Nature opes her mysteries, and to 
the musing eye of lonely mortals imparts 
strange secrets. These forest shades are full 
of wonders, could we read them rightly. In 
these my wanderings have I learnt some things 
you wise men scoff at as impossible. Believe 
me, comrade, there are things — aye, there 1s a 
thing— (Checks himself on observing an air 
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of distrust in Albert) — How far think you 
may this rifle carry? 


Albert 
(With a look of surprise) 
As far, I suppose, as any other rifle — eight 
hundred or a thousand yards. 


Caspar 
And think you at that distance you could kill 
your game? 
Albert 
Preposterous! What mean you, Caspar, by 
such questions ? 
Caspar 
(Without seeming to pay attention to the 
question, Caspar gazes upwards as if looking 
for something in the air. Crosses to the rear 
and returns, muttering between his teeth) 
Has he then deceived me — No! ’tis there 
indeed! (He returns, hastily takes Albert by 
the arm, and points upward) —L,ook there! 


Albert 
Where? 
Caspar 
There —directly over that tall black fir! 
(With an air of satisfaction) —’Tis the great 
night vulture. | 
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Albert 
I see a black speck just against that rosy 
cloud. Ah! Sure enough — it moves. It may 
be a night vulture for aught I can distinguish; 
but what of that? 


Caspar 
(Fetches Albert’s rifle) 
Here, shoot at it! 


Albert 
Are you mad, or do you deem me so? Why 
man, *tis near half a mile high, and now the 
cloud is fading I can scarcely see it. 


Caspar , 
You will not shoot at it? Then mark! 
(Goes to the back of the stage and shoots. A 
laugh in the air).— Look! here he comes; dost 


see? 
Albert 


I see a whirl and fluttering of wings in the 
midway gloom. (A great eagle falls at his 
feet; he starts back with astonishment — gazes 
at it, then at Caspar). Art thou some Devil 
clothed in human form? 


Caspar 
(Affecting a careless air) 
A simple hunter like thyself, good comrade; 
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but one who unlike thee, doubts not of every- 
thing he cannot understand, nor measures 
Nature’s powers by scanty reason. (He takes 
up the bird and examines it). Tis as I thought, 
the great night vulture—and not ill shot 
ifaith. The ball has struck just underneath 
the wing. Here (to Albert), you may get it 
stuff'd, and lay it at your mistress’ feet —or 
let old Conrad hang it ’mongst the stag horns 
in his Hall. (Albert takes up the vulture as if 
unconsciously. Caspar crosses, places one of 
the wing feathers in his hat, then turning sud- 
denly to Albert) — By the bye— speaking of 
your mistress — tomorrow decides your loves 
and fortunes. I’faith, good comrade, you must 
shoot better than today or you stand little 
chance either for wife or office. 


Albert 
Why do you stab me with these cruel doubts? 
I fear indeed my case is hopeless. 


Caspar 
Nay, not hopeless —not altogether hopeless. 
"Tis true the chances are against you — your 
ill success of late has marr’d your confidence 
and this shooting for a mistress is not apt to 


Ge} 


make the hand more steady. The anxiety — 


the doubt— 
Albert 


Cease! cease, and do not torture me. (Leans 
against a tree in despair). 


Caspar 
Comrade, I feel for your distress — indeed I 
do. Poor Bertha too! She who so dotes on 
you! *T will break her heart to see you fail. 
(Albert evinces great agitation). And yet this 
might be averted. Means there are that would 
insure success — but no, you'd never listen to 


them! 
Albert 
(With surprise) 
Means to insure success! What means, 
Caspar? 
Caspar 
Oh nothing — nothing —idle talk — con- 
trary to reason! You have never heard of 
charmed bullets, that are infallible? 


Albert 
I have — but hold it all for old wives’ gossip. 


Caspar 
Like enough —like enough —contrary to 
reason — contrary to reason. What think you 
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of my bringing down that vulture from the 
clouds? 
Albert 
Was, then, your rifle charged with such a 
ball? (Caspar smiles). Speak, I entreat you, 
was it such a ball? 
Caspar 
It was!— Now think you —had you. some 
such bullets! 
Albert 
Have you, then, more of them? 


Caspar 
That was my last. 


Albert 
Caspar, don’t trifle with me. I’ve too much 
at stake to bear this trifling. 


Caspar 
I am no trifler, comrade. Such balls are to 
be had — but on condition that— no, ’tis in 
vain — you'd never pay the price. 


Albert 
(Impetuously ) 
What price? Speak out—by heavens! I'll 
not endure to have my mind disturbed by hints 
and vague suggestion. 


LOA 


Caspar 
You must engage — you must agree to cer- 
tain terms — trifling indeed to one whose life 
— whose all depends upon success —to one 
whose soul like thine is bold and manly. 


Albert 
(Impatiently ) 
No flattery. Proceed— proceed! 


Caspar 

Aye, bold and manly — I say so without flat- 
tery. Did I not think thee such, I should have 
taken no interest in thy fate, but passed thee by 
like this same rabble rout of hunters that I 
scorn. Comrade, I speak of things too great 
for vulgar minds — of thing's that I have learnt 
in these dark forests. Believe me, there are 
mysteries which truly baffle all the force of 
reason. Such is the intercourse between us 
mortals and the world of Spirits. (Laying his 
hand on Albert’s arm) — Now, some weak 
natures tremble if you but name a Spirit! 


Albert 
(Steadfastly ) 
Speak out, man! To the point! What is all 
this to the purpose? | 
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Caspar 
I know thee brave, comrade —in common 
matters brave —but are you, as I deem you, 
above vulgar fears? Say—dare you hold 
communion with a spirit of air—a being of 
another world — who has the power to grant 
the aid you seek? 


Albert 

With whom? — What being? 
Caspar 

Thou hast heard of the Wild Huntsman? 
Albert 


(With an air of incredulity) 

What — he that haunts the glens, and rides 
in air — the Phantom Hunter — Nimrod of the 
clouds and shadows — I’ve heard of such a 
sprite; the forest chronicles are full of him. 
some say it is the spirit of a cruel huntsman, 
doomed for his crimes to wander restless in the 
night— to ride the storm and hunt about the 
world till Doomsday; but these are tales I heed 
not. 

Caspar 

Such a being there is! Mark me — there ts. 
I speak not like others — from report; for I 
have seen him! 
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Albert 
(With surprise) 
Seen him! What is he then? 


Caspar 

That I know not. A being wrapped in fear 
and mystery — of powers vast, indefinite; but. 
whether indeed a wizard of the earth, or some 
embodied phantom of the air —some super- 
natural agent, is more than I can say. He 
comes in gleams and shadows— he permits not 
his nature nor his powers to be questioned — 
he must be summoned by ceremonies and in- 


cantations. 
Albert 


(With horror) 
And are such the means you would propose 
— and is this the aid you would invoke! 


Caspar 
(Hastily interrupting him) 

Pah! Pah! Consider, Albert, how thou’rt 
situated. Tomorrow is thy day of trial.— To- 
morrow everything depends upon a chance, and 
that chance is against thee. What right hast 
thou to hope for better luck than what has 
dogged thee lately? Think’st thou a fluttering 
heart — a faltering hand — will guarantee suc- 
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cess? I see thee foil’d, defeated — retiring 
midst the shrugs, the sneers, the taunts and 
scoffings of the vulgar throng of which thou’st 
had today a bitter foretaste. But what is worse 
—thy gentle Bertha, she whose whole soul is 
bound up in thy love — I see her too — in bridal 
robes—a mark for sneer and jesting —the 
nuptial wreath turn’d to a crown of scorn — the 
wedding preparations turn’d to mockery. I see 
the roses fading from her cheek— 


Albert 
Oh God! Oh God! 


Caspar 
Well, I do not seek to torture thee. Let us 
reverse the picture. With the balls I proffer 
thee thy fortune is sure. I see thee crowned 
with triumph. The lovely Bertha decked in 
smiles and flowers comes blushing to receive 
thee — the nuptial throng conducts thee to the 
altar. I see thy dwelling blessed with love and 
beauty —a little paradise of sweets around 
thee. 
Albert 
(Much moved) 
But is this being you speak of good or evil? 


baa 


Caspar 

Pah! Is this a time to stand on squeamish 
points? The happiness, the life of her who 
loves thee, hangs upon the moment. An earthly 
paradise — a certainty of present bliss is offered 
to thee. Seize it and trust not to the uncertain 
future. So thou art happy, think not of the 
means. Good spirit or bad, what is it to thee, 
so that the gift be good? For good is good 
whether from heaven or hell. 


Albert 
(Starting at the last word) 

No gift is good that comes from evil power. 
Nor can that power be good that walks in dark- 
ness. I wake as from a dream. How for a 
moment have I been beguiled, and laps’d in 
thought from the strict path of honour! Away! - 
away! I spurn thy proffered services. All 
magic means, if such there be, I scorn. On 
heaven and honest skill I rest my hopes, nor 
seek by juggling arts to cozen fortune. 


Caspar 
Poor feeble-hearted wretch!—I thought 
thou hadst more nerve and spirit. But thou art 
e’en a canting, virtuous driveller, fit only for 
the common rabble that I scorn. Henceforth 
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I leave thee to thy fortune. But mark me, Sir 
(Walks close up to him) — I’ve talk’d to you in 
confidence, because I wished to serve you. I 
have foolishly opened my soul to you. Betray 
me, if you have the heart to do so; but recollect 
you must at the same time have the hand to 
answer for it. 
Albert 

Away! Away! Thy offer and thy threats 
are equally contemptible. To heaven I leave 
thee —I do naught but scorn and pity thee. 
(Exit Caspar). 

Albert 

Thank heaven, he’s gone! The very air 
seemed tainted by his presence. I blush to 
think that for a moment I should have listened 
to his temptings. What were success, gained 
by unworthy means? Nay, what were Bertha’s 
self, won by base acts? How could I e’er have 
borne her angel look? Her heavenly purity had 
been a ceaseless torment to me. Now can I 
clasp her to an honest heart and in her virtuous 
love find heaven on earth. — But are there 
powers like this he talks of — that move unseen 
around us and control our fate? Away with 
anxious doubts and gloomy fears! If there are 
powers of darkness to befriend bad men, sure 
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ACT Il, SCENE I 


(A room in the home of Conrad, the 
Chief Forester, and father of Bertha) 


Bertha 
Nine o’clock, and Albert not come yet! 
Nina 
At what time did he promise to come, then? 
Bertha 
At eight precisely! Oh me— my heart is 
very heavy! 
i Nina 
And all, forsooth, because your lover is an 
hour after his appointment! 


Bertha 
Nay, Nina, I fear something has happened to 
him. He was always so punctual. 
Nina 
This comes of one’s getting a character for 
punctuality. Give me a lover that never keeps 
an appointment — one that never comes when 
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the door is open, but climbs into the window 
when I least expect him — one that never sur- 
prises me when he stays away, and always sur- 
prises me when he comes. 


~ Bertha | 

Would, my dear Nina, I had thy light spirits. 
But in truth, I have a strange presentiment of 
evil; and then the Hermit spoke of some im- 
pending danger hanging over me. 

Nina 

Hanging over you! Why, it was that old 
picture hanging over you — and that fell just 
now — just as you had passed thro the door. 
It’s a mercy it had not fallen on your head — 
it must have killed you. 


Bertha 
That is the picture of my ancestor, the 
founder of our house — the first who had the 
place which my father holds of Hereditary 
Grand Forester. 
Nina 
Indeed! a worthy old gentleman! Pity he 
could not keep quiet, however. 


Bertha 
There’s some old saying about that picture, 
which I do not recollect —’Tis strange that it 
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should fall, for it was well secured. I’m almost 
tempted to believe it ominous. Would Albert 
were come! My mind misgives me, Nina. | 


Nina 

Lud! my dear, I don’t wonder at your being 
hipped a little — for two poor girls like us to 
be all alone in this great rambling house in the 
midst of the forest! The evening, too, before 
your marriage, when one.is so apt to be nerv- 
ous. And then, instead of a visit from your 
lover, to have your great-grandfather popping 
upon you uninvited from the wall. For my 
part, I don’t like such visitors— I’m for the 
young and the living. 


POLACCO™ 


| Nina 
Heigh-ho! I hope I shall one day marry a 
forester. | 
Bertha 
Why so, Nina? 
Nina 
Because you know none but a forester’s bride 
may wear green trimmings; and I should so 
like to be married in such a pretty dress. Lud! 


1 Here presumably Irving intended to have the light-hearted 
Nina dance a Polish Dance.— Ep. 


ee 


my dear, how fine you will look in your white 
and green, and your wreath of white roses! 
Well, well —a forester for my money! 


Bertha 
Ah, Nina, you little think upon a forester’s 
life — so full of fatigue and danger! 
Nina 
Well, my dear, what’s a man good for — that 
can’t face danger? Oh, give me a lover that is 
always hunting and chasing, like another Nim- 
rod; one that serenades me with the hunter’s 
horn under my window—and never comes 
without a grinning wolf’s head to lay at my 
feet. Lud — Lud — how I should like a hus- 
band that was fond of the sport, racketing 
about the forest and breaking his neck every 


1 ! 

day in the year! Bothy 

Don’t talk of dangers, Nina. My mind runs 
on them too dismally already.— What can keep 
Albert? . 

Nina 

Nay, my dear Bertha, I only meant to cheer 
you by my gossip. Would you had not seen the 
Hermit! Come, cheer up, I must give orders 
that your father’s breakfast be ready betimes in 
the morning. He goes early to the hunt. I will 
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be here again in a moment, dear Bertha. (Evit, 


with alamp). 
Bertha 
Was that a footstep! Alas, no, he comes not! 
How tedious seem the moments of a lover’s 
absence! 
RECITATIVE’ 


(Albert appears at the window, which is open) 


Bertha 
Albert! Albert! Yes, ’tis he! 
Albert 
My Bertha! (Embraces her). 
Bertha 


Have you then come at last? Why have you 
staid so long? I feared some evil had befallen 
you. You look pale and agitated. Sure some- 
thing is wrong. Some danger has beset you. 


Albert 
Say rather some good fortune. Proceeding 
hither thro the forest a wolf of monstrous size 
rush’d from the thicket and would have crossed 
my path. But for once my aim was sure. I 
left him weltering in his blood. See here the 


1 Recitative and Aria beginning: 
How tranquilly I slumbered before on him I gazed; 
But, evermore with sorrow, love hand in hand must go. 
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trophy in my hat. (Forcing a smile) —This 
is good luck, my love. Let’s take it as an omen 
of success tomorrow. 


Bertha 
(Shaking her head doubtingly) 

I hope it may be; but in sooth my mind is 
filled with fears. The good Hermit too warns 
me of threatening danger. And see, just as 
the clock struck seven, yon portrait of my 
ancestor fell from its fastening on the wall and 
nearly crushed me. 


Albert 
Just as the clock struck seven! (Aside) — 
Most strange!—’I'was then that Caspar 
brought the eagle from the cloud! 


Bertha 
What do you utter to yourself? 


Albert 
Nothing, my love—TI feel harassed and 
weary. A little rest, however, will restore me. 
(He throws his hat upon the table, etc.). 


Bertha 
See, Albert! See—you have extinguished 
the light. 
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Albert 

Never mind, my love —the moon shines 
bright and clear. Come sit by me and let our 
souls discourse. Methinks there’s something 
in this quiet light that calms the breast. The 
moon is in the full and spreads its tender radi- 
ance o’er the forest. Canst thou not draw a 
happy omen from it, Bertha? 


Bertha 
Alas! this night the moon is in eclipse; and 
when that happens, I’ve been often told, all evil 
things have power. They say it is a time of 
crimes and dangers. 


Albert 
Fond girl! the gossips of the forest have 
filled thee with these dreams. Believe me, love, 
these gentle lights of heaven that rule the night 
are all propitious to the lovers’ fortune. Be of 
good heart, my girl— the heavens smile on us. 
Tomorrow makes us one; and then we’ll wear 
this broad-face moon out, to its last silver rim, 
in love and happiness. 
Bertha 
Heaven grant it — (pensively) —for oh, 
should any adverse fortune happen I feel 
*twould break my heart. 
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ENTER NINA WITH LIGHT 


Nina 
What, Albert here? (Archly) — And all in 


darkness? 
Bertha 


You forget ‘tis moonlight. 


Nina 

Ah, true, the honey-moon. The moon — the 
moon is everything to you lovers — it seems to 
me as if this love was all a matter of moonshine. 
(Goes to the window) — But see— your moon- 
shine will soon be at an end. ‘There are clouds 
gathering over the distant hills and I heard just 
now a muttering of thunder. 


Albert 
"Tis so, indeed. How wild the southern sky 
looks! (Aside) —I must away; in spite of all 
my efforts there is a sadness sits upon my heart 
and sinks me to despondency. Farewell, my 
love. 


Bertha 
What, so soon, Albert? Go not so soon. 
Wait till the storm be over. 


: Albert 
Twill be too late. It is my night of watch. 
I have a round to make deep in the forest. 
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Bertha 
I do not like this roving thro the forest. You 
know the night’s unlucky and they tell fearful 
things about this forest. 


3 Albert 
Mere tales, my girl. I am to meet a villager 
at the place where the wolf lies that I killed. 
He promised to assist me in carrying home the 


spoil. 
4 Bertha 


Where does it lie — is it far off? 


Albert 
Down in the valley, near the Wolf’s Glen. 


[While the last three or four speeches by 
Albert show no particular inconsistency with 
the character Irving has given him, in order to 
appreciate the point of his remarks one must 
take into account the fact that m the original 
version it was Albert (or rather Max) —in- 


stead of Andreas — who had the appointment 


to meet Caspar in the Wolf's Glen at twelve 
o'clock, to make the magic bullets. It 1s not 
clear — nor is tt at all important — what Irving 
intended Albert to do after leaving Bertha; but 
it does seem apparent that in the original Max’s 
plea that he had an appointment with a villager, 
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and a round to make in the forest, was a mere 
subterfuge; and that lis anxiety to be off was 
due to the tryst he had with Caspar. | 


ACT II, SCENE II 


[In the MS. Irving does not begin this scene 
with a description of the Wolf’s Glen, but he 
prefaces the dialogue with the following note: 
“T should prefer that the goblin appear in some 
other manner than from the center of a rock. 
This shoving aside of canvas, or trap door, has 
too bare-faced a look of mechanism for any 
good effect. Those tricks always appear paltry 
tome. Let him rise through a trap door which 
is concealed by some small rocks.” | 


(Chorus, etc. Rock opens and Urian appears) 


Urian 
Wherefore am I summoned? 


Caspar 
Mighty spirit, I claim the fulfillment of thy 
promise—to grant me three years more 


liberty. Uri 
rian 


Canst thou fulfill the condition ? 
eee 


Caspar 
I can —I bring this night another votary. 


Urian 
What does he seek? 

Caspar 
Unerring balls. 

Urian 


Seven shalt thou cast — six for him — the 
seventh flies at my direction. 


Caspar 
I crave that ball.as a reward for faithful 


service. 
Urian 


"Tis thine. But have a care; mischief it must 
do — if not to others, to thyself. | 


Caspar 
I take the risk, for I know where to send it. 
Urian — 

Remember —thy victim or thyself! (Dvs- 
appears. Andreas appears among the rocks. 
Omit the appearance of ghosts — they always, 
to my notion, spoiled the grandeur of the scene 
of incantation — which ought to have a single- 
ness in its nature. Something magical — not 
ghostly. Besides, though they might be sent 
to warn Max (Albert), they would hardly 
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trouble themselves about such a random blade 
as Andreas). 
Caspar 
(Looking up) 
Ah, art thou here at last? Hasten — it 


grows late. 
Andreas 


I come, I come. ’S-blood! this night air and 
the walking alone in these haunted woods have 
quite sobered me (Descends the rocks rapidly. 
The moonis again partially obscured. Andreas 
looks about him with a troubled and fearful 
air). HereamI. What amI now to do? 


Caspar 
(Taking a bottle from his pocket) 
First, drink. The night air’s chill and damp 
—this will warm thee. 


Andreas 
(Drinks) 
Fead, ’tis fire itself — it warms one’s very 
marrow. 


Caspar 
(Aside) 

That well may be —’tis from a strange dis- 
tillery. (Snakes and other reptiles surround 
Andreas. He endeavours to drive them off). 
Thou’rt yet a novice. Come within this circle — 
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tis a magic wall between us and all evil spirits, 
that reaches from the centre to the firmament: 
The time approaches. Fear not, whate’er thou 
see’st or hear’st. Tis not without severest 
struggles that Nature yields her secrets up to 
us weak mortals. Be silent now, until thou 
see’st me fall and cry for aid. Then call thy- 
self; else, Andreas, we are lost. (He points to 
the moon which is partially eclipsed) — See— 
this is the moment; the moon already is 
eclipsed. 


AutTHOR’s PRIVATE NotE: — In the progress 
of the incantation let the uproar of the scene 
gradually increase. The apparition of the Wild 
Huntsman, hounds, etc., in the air be at the 
sixth ball — and at the seventh let the trees fall 
—rocks roll on the stage, etc., etc..—and the 
Wild Huntsman appear from behind a rock, etc. 
But omit the phantasmagonia of Bertha— 
Death, etc., which in my opinion would give a 
commonplace character to the whole and be a 
complete Bathos. The scene as an incantation 
may be made grand and awful — but care must 
be taken to avoid all commonplace stage trick- 
ery — such as rocks opening by slides — trans- 
parencies of queer faces appearing on rocks as 
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in the representation at Dresden, etc. A little 
use of white, blue, and red fires would heighten 
the effect). 
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ACT III, SCENE I 


(Morning. The outside of a picturesque old 
Hunting lodge in the gothic style-— A latticed 
window with a balcony before it, which projects 
considerably over the stage and is supported by 
rustic columns, forming a kind of porch to a 
door. Forest scenery in the background. The 
sound of hunting horns 1s heard from time to 
time in the distance. Enter two of the Duke’s 
Hunters) 


First Hunter 
A fine morning, comrade, after the storm. 
Charming weather for the hunt! Who would 
have thought last night to have had such a day- 
break? Faith, I fear’d we should never see the 


sun again. 
Second Hunter 


The sun—no, nor moon either. Egad, I 
thought the wind would have blown the very 
stars out! Did you ever hear such howling and 
whistling as it made among the forest trees? 
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First Hunter 
And then the thunder — how it crashed and 
bellowed! ITIl warrant, comrade, there’s been 
pretty work on the east side of the mountain by 
the Wolf’s Glen. The sky seemed all in a blaze 
of lightning in that direction. 


Second Hunter 

I came that way this morning. The blasts 
out of the glen have lain the forest trees before 
it as flat as bull-rushes. The firs that grew 
among the cliffs are standing with their roots 
in the air. The brook that runs through the 
glen came roaring like a torrent — overflowed 
its banks and nearly drowned old Karl Brenner 
in his mill. The old man swears the Wild 
Huntsman was abroad and that he saw him 
and his hell-hounds in full cry among the 
clouds. But hark! the horns are sounding at 
the hunting camp! Something must be going 
on there. 3 


ENTER ANOTHER HUNTSMAN 


Third Hunter 
What! lagging here and losing all the sport? 


First Hunter 
What sport? 
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Third Hunter 
What sport? Why, some of the sharpest 
shooting you ever saw. Don’t you know that 
Albert and Andreas are shooting for the Rang- 
er’s place? You never saw so dead a match.— 
Three times have they each shot, and three 
times has each hit the mark. 


First Hunter 
What, Andreas so sharp a shooter? Who 
would have thought it! But heaven defend us 
from that scatter-brained fellow becoming 
Ranger of the forest. He would turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy. But how came you to leave 
the ground while such sport was going on? 


Third Hunter 
Oh, there’s a respite for an hour. The Duke 
has ordered the target to be placed at double 
the distance so that it is next to impossible 
either should hit the centre; but whoever comes 
nearest it in the next shot, wins the day. 


First Hunter 
Well, Albert’s my man. 


Second Hunter 
And mine also. Ah, here he comes. (Enter 
Albert, cheerily). Good morning, comrade. 
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Glad to hear you’re in such good shot this 
morning. 
Albert 

Thank ye, my friends. The spell indeed 
seems broken. This trusty rifle (shewing his — 
rifle) is once more true to its master. But the 
trial is not yet over — the next shot will prob- 
ably be the deciding one. 


Hunters 
Well, good luck to ye— good luck to ye, com- 
rade. (Exeunt). 


Albert 
(Alone) 

Now to tell my good luck to Bertha. Yon- 
der’s her window. What! still closed and 
gloomy ona bridal morn! Oh, let me cheer her 
with my own bright hopes. The day’s success 
has put new life into me, my heart again beats 
light and cheerily and shares the freshness of 
the glorious morning. ay 


ARIA 


Bertha 
(At the window) 
Albert, is that you? 
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Albert | 
It is, my love. But what!—not yet pre- 
pared, and our nuptial hour so near at hand? 


Bertha 
Alas, Albert, I have not the heart to make 
preparations. Whene’er I try to twine a bridal 
wreath, it seems as tho’ it were my funeral 
garland. 
Albert 
It is thy anxious mind that turns all things 
to portents. The night has been to every one 
a night of horror; but see how sweet and holy 
is the morn. And know, my girl, once more I 
am myself; and every shot has been successful. 


Bertha 
(With eagerness) 3 
Is the trial then over? Thank heaven! thank 
heaven! 
Albert 
Not over—not quite over, Bertha. The 
next shot will decide, but now I am myself 
again I feel a calm assurance of success. 


Bertha 
Would the trial were quite over! Do not 
chide my weakness, Albert—I am a poor 
timid girl; forgive me if my weak spirit clogs 
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your bolder nature. Alas! there’s something 
awful even in a wedding day, and this has been 
preceded by such omens! 


. Albert 
Still thinking of these omens. Come down, 
my love, and greet me with a smile. Come, 
deck my bonnet with a gay white rose and trust 
me, love; we'll have a merry day of it. 


Bertha 

I come — and with the rose I bring the Her- 
mit’s blessing. (She leaves the window. Enter 
Bertha below. Approaches Albert with falter- 
ing, hesitating manner and voice. In the 
course of the duet he tries to reassure her. She 
looks up to him with doubting look as 1f seek- 
img encouragement — but relapses into pensive- 
ness and her mr is thoughtful and unquiet). 


DUET — ALBERT AND BERTHA 
Bertha 
Ah me! 
Albert 
Come, cheer up, my girl! The bridesmaids 
and village lasses will soon be here to hail you 
with the bridal song; and to conduct you to the 
Duke’s presence — who is in the banquet tent. 
So brighten up — I cannot miss the mark when 
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you're the prize. Come, the white rose in my 
hat — one bright smile— and I’m sure of suc- 
cess! 


(Bertha twirls a rose in his hatband in sil- 
ence — places it on his head, looks in his face 
with a pensive smile — retires thoughtfully to 
the house,— Albert looking wistfully after her. 
When she reaches the door she turns, kisses her 
hand and exclaims: Success attend you, Al- 
bert!). 

Albert 

It will—it will. And now Andreas, for the 

final trial. 
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ACT III, SCRNE II 


(Bertha’s chamber) 


Nina 

Dear, dear Bertha — for heaven’s sake don’t 
look so gloomy on your wedding morn! Upon 
my word, you frighten me. I had no idea mar- 
riage was such a terrible thing. Why, lud! my 
dear ’twill soon be over, and then you'll think 
no more of it than all the married folks one 
sees. Come, cheer up and I’ll go get the wed- 
ding wreath that old Agatha has just brought 
from the village. You'll look as fine as a little 
queen. And then we'll be off to the hunting 
camp. (E.vit). : 

Bertha 
(Remains pensive and musing —clasps 
her hands and looks upward with a sigh) 


Still — still this strange, this unaccountable 
foreboding presses on my heart. No, no— I'll 
not yield to it. There is a Power above that 
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watches over innocence. (Air’—Und ob die 
W olke).— Oh me —would that the day were 
happily over! What can it be that thus weighs 
down my spirits and makes me feel more like a 
victim than a bride? (Music). Hark! the 
bridesmaids are coming! Alas, how strange it 
is! I feel more as if going toa sacrifice than to 
a marriage altar. 


SONG AND CHORUS OF BRIDESMAIDS.— 
ENTER. NINA 
Nina 
Here it is.— Here’s the wedding wreath, 
Bertha. Come, no more doleful looks; but dress 
your face in smiles, while I dress your head 
with flowers. Come (to the girls), let’s have 
your pretty chorus again while I crown the 
bride. (While they sing she kneels before 
Bertha on the little stool, unties the green 


1The song here by Bertha is the most appealing in the 

entire opera, expressing the girl’s faith in her Heavenly 
Father, despite the darkest clouds. Irving’s MS. shows his 
initial attempt to translate the poem, but his inclusion of some 
German words shows that either he may have been just 
merry, or that he had not yet found the English equivalent in 
meaning and syllables. His version begins as follows: — 

And if the clouds obscure its beauty 

The sun still rests at Himmel’s height. 

There ever reigns a holy power 

That watches over human good. 
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ribband which fastens the box and opens 1t. 
The girls who are looking over as she opens the 
box start back with expressions of horror). 


Bertha 
(Throws herself back in alarm) 
Oh, God! 
Nina 
(From whom the contents of the 
box were hidden by the ratsed lid) 


What’s the matter? (Bertha takes the silver 
wreath out of the box). 


Nina 

Oh, horrors! A death wreath! This indeed 
is— (checks herself) —is not to be endured. 
That stupid half-blind old creature Agatha has 
brought a wrong box from the shop through 
mistake. (The girls look at each other with an 
imquring ar. Bertha fixes her eyes on the 
silver wreath and clasps her hands together 
with a look of despondency. Nina considers a 
moment, then quickly) —Come — Away with 
this wreath! (Shuts it up in the box). We 
must have one, however — come, let us make 
one out of the white roses which the good Her- 
mit gave you. 
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Bertha 
Nay, these must I wear in my bosom; they 
have the Hermit’s blessing. | 
Nina 
Ah, but here remain enough beside. (Fetches 
the rest of the roses, etc., seats herself and 
wreathes them). Only see what a charming 
wreath they make and how lovely they look. 
Now let us go. Come sing, girls, sing. (They 
repeat the chorus, but with a saddened tone). 


(Exeunt) 
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(In the forest, outside of Hunting Lodge) 
ENTER CASPAR 


Caspar , 
Three shots — all true to the mark! And 

with a skill that rivals even witchcraft. Tis 
plain the spell of Urian is over, and something 
holy blesses Albert’s aim. Well then —to my 
last resort! All his balls exhausted, Andreas 
must now come to me for further aid. Three 
of the balls were wasted in the air —one only 
now remains — the fatal seventh — that preci- 
ous ball which Urian granted me to fly wher- 
ever I please. I’ve destined it for Bertha’s 
heart; and now I’ve a means pat to my purpose 
to speed it on its way. That ball is the onflow- 
ing of my kindness I give to Andreas. He 
kills the girl and passes for her murderer; so 
he'll be hanged in the full blow of wickedness, 
and buy me three years further grace from 
Urian. Enough, Albert! if thou must triumph, 


aray a 


thy prize shall cost thee dear! This is true 
management! But hold —the poor tool comes! 


ENTER ANDREAS, HASTILY 


Andreas 
Caspar, well met! I’ve sought you all the 
forest over. 


Caspar 
Well met at last then comrade. I greet you 
on your luck. Did I not tell you these balls 
would do wonders? 


Andreas 
Wonders! Yes, by my faith, but with all 
your infernal confectionery don’t you see that 
Albert hits the mark as clear as if he also had 
been cooking overnight in the Wolf’s Glen? 
And now, ifaith, all my balls are gone —not. 
another shot have I in the locker. So the next 
bout he wins the prize, and there’s the Devil to 
pay, without joking. 
Caspar 
Sure — but you forget that there is still a 
seventh ball. Seven we cast. Six I gave you, 
but the seventh I kept as my own. 


Andreas 
Hold, comrade! Let me think a moment. 
Was there not something said about that being 
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the fatal ball? I don’t like to meddle with that 


ball. 
Caspar 


Pish, man! that’s the very best of the whole 
— worth all the rest—and therefore have I 
kept it for myself. It is endowed with won- 
drous magic power and will return to the pouch 
of the owner however often he fires it. But had 
it ten times its power I’d give it thee, for I’ve 
conceived a wondrous friendship for thee. With 
that ball you may task Albert’s skill till Dooms- 
day — though he had all the powers of witch- 
craft to befriend him. 


Andreas 
Say you so? Why then, i’faith, give me the 
ball, and the day is mine! 


Caspar 
Here it is; but hark ye, do not fire until I give 
the signal. The ball depends upon my will. 
Andreas 
"Tis well. 
ENTER HUNTER 
Hunter 
The time for the second round is arrived. 
The Duke and all the Court are already in the 
meadow. You are asked for, Andreas. 
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Andreas 
I’ll be there in a twinkling. Caspar, when I 
am Ranger of the forest you know where to 
look for a venison party —a pretty girl and a 
jolly bottle. (Exit with an air of exultation). 


Caspar 
Now for my master stroke! (Horns sound 
cheerfully in the distance). Aye, sound your 
horns and fill the air with music! I for once 
can bear it. Yes, I can even join the nuptial 
throng and swell the strain that greets a rival’s 
triumph. Aye, aye—prepare your wreaths; 
bring forth the bride and strew her path with 
flowers; but have a care there’s not a serpent 
under them. The seventh ball must fly at my 
command, and Bertha’s heart shall be tts fatal 
mark! Help, Urian, for my master stroke! 
Bertha, thou’st slighted me. Enough!—no 
hated rival shalt thou ever bless. Thy wedding 
morn shall be a scene of horror; thy nuptial 
wreath shall be a funeral crown; thy bridal 

song shall be a death shriek! 


(Exit) 
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LAST SCENE — AFTER GRAND 
CHORUS 


[The final scene of the opera shows, in its 
most recent representations, the following 
picture as the curtain rises: an attractive land- 
scape with the tents of the Duke on one side, 
the courtiers and hunters drinking and enjoy- 
ing themselves in the tents. With the Duke 1s 
his Chief Forester, Conrad, while Albert, out- 
side the Duke’s tent, leans upon is rifle. Be- 
hind a tree on the opposite side, Caspar the vil- 
lain is watching the proceedings. Later Bertha 
and Nina, with the bridesmaids, the good Her- 
mit and various country people, enter. Irving’s 
version necessitates the appearance of Andreas 
from the very beginning of the scene. The 
Grand Chorus mentioned in Irving’s MS. is the 
“Huntsmen’s Chorus’ with which the scene 
opens. The lines are as follows: — 

The joy of the hunter on earth all surpasses, 

The fountain of pleasure for him doth abound. 

Thro wood and thro flood where the stag flits and 
passes, 

He flies in pursuit while the horns gayly sound. | 
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Duke 

Tis well. And now for the last trial of skill. 
Never did I see a closer match, nor better 
shooting. I wish to be impartial, but somehow 
or other, Albert has my good will. I like not 
the saucy swaggering air of this opponent; and 
there’s a pretty love story whose sequel hangs 
upon the fortunes of the day. 


Conrad 

Your Grace! 
- Duke 

This is a worthy youth — this Albert. 
Conrad 


A. trustier heart, my lord, beats not in any 
bosom of Bohemia. And for a shot there’s 
none could e’er match him in these forests. 


Duke 
Still, methinks he’s met his match today. 
That strutting scapegrace keeps even shot with 
him. But where’s your pretty daughter, Con- 


rad? , 
Conrad 


She will be here anon, my lord. I feared to 
bring her earlier to the field— her heart was 
too full of anxiety for the event of this trial. 
But now that Albert has his usual luck I fear 
no longer. 
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Duke 
He has my hearty wishes. But when is the 
wedding, good Conrad? 


Conrad 
This very day, my lord, should Albert be suc- 
cessful. The shot that makes him Ranger of 
the forest and proves him worthy to succeed me 
in my hereditary office gives him my daughter’s 


hand. 
Duke 


He must succeed — Cupid will guide the ball. 
And now give signal with the horn for the 
candidates to make ready. (Horns. Albert 
advances to the front of the stage, pauses for 
a moment, looks upward, lays his hand upon his 
heart: “Now Bertha!’ Shoots.. A shout:— 
“He has lut the mark! He has hit the mark 
close to the centre!’). | 


Conrad 
’T will puzzle Andreas to equal that. 


Andreas 
(Comes forward, with a swag- 
gering, self-confident air) 
That’s yet to be seen. Now magic, do your 
duty. ’S-blood! how heavy the ball feels in my 
hand — heavier than all the others put to- 
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gether. No matter, it has the magic in it of ten 
thousand; so here goes. (Puts it in the nifle). 
But first I must see Caspar give the signal, for 
unless he directs the ball it will miss the mark. 


Caspar 
Where can the bride be lingering? I fear 
she will come too late for my plan. (Gets up 
on a rock) —Ah—there I see her at a dis- 
tance, with her wedding train winding through 
the trees. Urian, thou makest all happen pat 
to the purpose. 


[Here Caspar gives Andreas the signal to 
shoot. The magic ball seems to strike Bertha, 
casting her to the ground; but the blessed 
wreath she wears changes tts course and 1t 


lands in the breast of Caspar. The Powers of 


Evil have been foiled by the Powers of Good.| 


Albert 
(Wildly) 

Bertha! Bertha! My love, look up! Speak 
to your wretched Albert. (Puts aside her hair 
which has fallen over her eyes). She lives! 
She lives! Oh God, oh God, I thank Thee! 


All 
She lives! She lives! 
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Bertha 
My Father — my Albert! 


Albert 
But art thou wounded, love? 


Bertha 
I scarce can tell. It seemed as if a flash of 
lightning struck me. I feel no pain, but I am 
wondrous faint. 
Nina 
Dear Bertha, lean on me. (They place her 
in the Duke’s chair, and Caspar is led tottering 
forward between two hunters). 


Hunter 
My Lord, this man is wounded. The ball 
has pierced him in the breast. 


| Duke 
How can that be, he stood not in the range 
of fire — yet ’tis most true, the man is wounded. 


Caspar 

Stand off and let me gaze upon my victim. 
Ah (with malignant joy), have I reach’d thy 
heart, thou scorner? Nay then, I care not for 
myself. Now Albert, take thy bride and boast 
thy triumph, but spare your pains. No power 
on earth can save her —’twas a charm’d ball, 
and faithful to its errand. 
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Albert 
Horrible wretch, what hast thou done? 
Hermit 
(Who has been near Bertha) 
Almighty Providence, I thank Thee. My 
prayers were heard — the lamb preserved from 
danger. See here, my friends (pointing to the 
roses), these holy flowers have saved her spot- 
less heart; their leaves are scorched and with- 
ered. The magic ball has struck them, but be- 
ing repelled by their sacred power, has winged 
its mischief to the murderer’s breast. 


Caspar 

What! caught in my own snare — defeated 
—lost? And is thy power so frail, thou mighty 
Spirit of air, that a poor rose can foil thee? 
Must I then fall and pull no ruin with me? (To 
Andreas) — Ah, trembling coward, thou at 
least must bear me company. (Gasps). Let 
me get hence —the day grows black around 
me — the air is thick and stifling. What sul- 
phurous steams are these that choke me? Stand 
off and let me breathe! (Pants). Further, 
further! (Tears open his bosom). Oh— 
scorching — scorching hell is within me! Ah, 
these flames, these flames! Water! Water! 
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Plunge me in the fountain! Ah, Urian here? 
Oh let me live another year —a little, little 
month — a day —an hour! Oh save me, save 
me! (Staggers among the crowd and seizes 
upon one of the hunters). 


Hunter 
(Dismayed ) 
Heaven have mercy on thee! 


Caspar 


I have no hopes of Heaven! (Falls and dies). 


Duke 

Horrible! horrible! Haste!—take this 
dreadful object from my sight! Where is the 
hunter Andreas? 

Andreas 

(Amazed and overwhelmed by the preceding 
events, comes forward completely crestfallen) 

Here, my good lord. 


Duke 
What was the meaning of those dreadful 
words which Caspar uttered? Wert thou ac- 
complice in his crime? 


Andreas 
Alas my lord, I scarce know what to say. 
Last night, when foolish with vanity and wine, 


ria 


this man beset me — betalked me of magic balls 
by which I could make my fortune; and of the 
Wild Huntsman; and so bewildered my poor 
brain that I agreed to meet him in the Wolf’s 
Glen when he cast these balls which I have used 


ae Duke 


Hast thou then dealt in magic? 


Andreas 
I hope not, my lord. I meant no such thing 
— whatever Caspar meant. There were 
strange sights and sounds, but then I crossed 
myself and prayed. I meant no harm today, 
whate’er I’ve done. I hope I have not sinned 
past all forgiveness. 


Duke 
Thy free confession and thy penitence obtain 
my mercy. ‘To this good father’s keeping I 
commit thee. Follow his councils — fast and 
pray, and seek to make thyself a better man. 


Andreas 
My lord, I’ve had a lesson today that I shall 
not easily forget. I feel that I am more an ass 
than I had any idea of. Henceforth I renounce 
all vanity and vainglory. Wine, women and 
play I abjure. If bread and water have any 
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efficacy I'll take them ten times a day. Go on, 
holy father, TV’ll follow thee. (Aside, going 
out) —’S-blood, I long to be at my prayers, if 
it’s only to pay the Devil for the trick he’s 
played me. (Exeunt Andreas and Hermit). 


Duke 

And now to turn our thoughts to happier 
objects. Albert, be thine the place of Ranger. 
Well hast thou won it by thy skill, but full more 
by thy virtue. (To Conrad) —I know thy 
will, excuse me if I play your part. (Advances 
to Bertha and takes her hand, which he places 
in Albert's). ‘Thus let me recompense thee, 
lovely maid, for all thy troubles past. Continue 
to be virtuous, my friends, and Heaven will 
bless you. (Tableau). 


THE END 
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